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S EARCHING for a contemporary 
American novel which will ^>eak 
directly to your senior English students? 
Tiy Hal Borland’s IVhen the Legends 
Die. Last year, 1 found that this con- 
temporary work' proved extremely 
teachable, both widi my collegc-prcp 
class and my regular classes, primarily 
because the central problem faced by Ac 
protagonist, a Utc Indian boy growing 
up in tu'cnticA-ccntury America, is ex- 
actly the problem fac^ by most high 
school seniors today. That problem is 
a young person’s search for his own 
identity and expected role in soaety. 

Because my students could earily iden- 
tify wiA Ac protagonist, Acy were 
quite responsive to class discussion of 
Ais novel. 1 even encourag[ed Aem to 
draft a letter which we sent to Hal 
Borland, asking for his answers to some 
questions we had raised during our dis- 
cusrions. Somewhat to our surprise, he 
graciouslv responded. This raAcr per- 
sonal connection wiA a living auAor 



seemed to stimulate further my students’ 
interest in Ac novel. 

Since Ac students had reacted en- 
Ausiastically to When the Legends Die, 
I wanted other senior EngliA teachers to 
know of this work. Thus, 1 prepared Ac 
following brief analyris, w'hich often re- 



flects Ac ideas and questions raised dur- 
iv own classes’ discusrion. I take 



^Hal Boriand, When the Legends Die (New 
York: Bantam Books), o. 106 . All other p^ 
references are to diis edition. 



ing my 

Ais informal means, Acn, to mention my 
indebtedness to all of my students for 
their direct and indirect contributions to 
Ac following. 

Borland has divided his novel into 
four sections: “Bessie,” “The School,” 
“The Arena,” and “The Mountaii^” 
Each section is concerned with a specific 
stage in Ac development of Tom Black, 
Ac Utc youA vdio is Ac protagonist 

In Ac first part, Tom lives with his 
parents, first on a reservation and Acn 
more significantly in Ac wilderness of 
Oilorado as his ancestors had done. This 
fact is rignifleant because Tom is here 
in Ac first stage of his development: 
Ac purely primitive sts^ 

In Ac second part Tom is taken to a 
reservation school (Ignacio), because his 
parents have died, leaving him to fend 
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for himself in the “old ways.” At the 
school Tom is confronted by the 
“civilized” world. He is twelve years 
old, cannot speak English, and is con- 
stantly rebelling against the attempts to 
civilize him. After jmerous futile at- 
tempts to find a trade skill which he 
could learn, Tom eventualiy accepts the 
outward agns of the “new ways” and 
discovers a sense of mastery in riding 
horses which have not yet been trained. 

In “The Arena,” Tom beemnes the 
property' of Red Dillon, an ex-rodeo 
performer. In this section Tom learns 
how to ride bucking horses as well as 
how to lose a bucking contest whenever 
Red tells him to. Tom soon breaks widi 
Red and strikes out on his oAvn as a 
competitive bronc rider. He succeeds, 
but is driven bv a passionate hate of the 
“new ways.” or the “white man’s ways,” 
which causes him to ride his broncs to 
submission. Of course, such tactics often 
disqualify Tom from the championship 
standings, but he has enough clean rides 
to win a living for himself. A series of 
bronc riding accidents finally culminates 
in a bad spill in Madison Square Garden 
which puts Tom in the hospital. This 
stage in Tom’s development finds him 
participating fully in the “civilized” 
world. 

Tom returns to Colorado in the fourth 
section to recuperate from his serious 
injury. He takes a job as a sheep herder, 
living in the mounmins much as he and 
his parents had done earlier. During this 
period Tom searches for his identity by 
stalking his old Rear Brother (a Grizzly 
which had been his pet cub during his 
days alone in the wilderness). This repre- 
sents the final, or adult, stage in 1‘om’s 
ilevclopment, when he finally recognizes 
his own identity. 

Borland has obviously brought Tom 
full cycle during the course of the novel: 
from the wilderness (“Bessie”), through 
an initiation into the “civilized” world 
(“The School”) and full participation in 
it (“The Arena”), to the wi!'lenicss again 



(“The Mountains”). While Tom as pro- 
tagonist receives Borland’s keenest at- 
tention during this cycle, several other 
characters arc also rather fully 
developed. 

^ HOSE characters receiving most at- 
tention include Red Dillon, Meo, and 
Blue Elk. Red Dillon is the ex-rodeo 
performer who takes Tom away from 
the reservation, introducing him to the 
world of small time rodeos. Red is cor- 
rupt, perhaps ^nbolizing Tom’s first 
real introduction to the evil of the 
“civilized” world. At one time. Red had 
been a decent bronc rider, but his drink- 
ing habits have forced him to acquire 
money illegally. He lives in New Mexico 
with Meo, an old Mexican whom Red 
had used as his means of support before 
encountering Tom. As he had done 
earlier with Meo, Red teaches Tom how 
to lose a go-round intentionally so that 
the next time he rides. Red can bet large 
sums of money on him. Tom is then 
instructed to win this latter ride and 
Red collects his bets from the inhabitants 
of the small town where the rodeo is 
being held. 

When Tom comes to live with Red, 
Meo is past his prime and has not ridden 
in a rodeo for a number of years. Meo 
stays on with Red, however, planting 
and harvesting the chili beans from 
which he makes the chili that sustains 
him and Red during the winter months. 
Meo is kind to Tom and tries to warn 
him about the evil ways of Red. He also 
teaches Tom manv useful skills for sue- 

V 

cessfully riding bucking horses. Tom 
helps .Vico harvest the chili beans for the 
four or five years that he is a.ssociatcd 
with Red and during these harvest ses- 
sions. Meo reveals to him his theory that 
‘“Life is the Imss. We do what wc can. 
Then wc arc old. Wc creep off in a 
comer and sit, and the tongue makes the 
rumble. But it is only noise, talk, talk, 
talk’” (p. 106). Meo’s reference here to 
“the rumble” is in connection with the 
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chili l)C;in whicii is c;ucn bv men and 
makes a rumbic in their stomachs. Aleo 
continues by advisinjj lorn that he too 
will be eaten, though he mav cause a 
rumble in the stomach of those who 
consume him. 

Although such philosophizing is at 
times incongruous with iVleo’s apparent 
illiteracy, Borland is generally successful 
in convincing his reader that Meo and 
Tom could engage in such conversation. 
Aleo seems to represent the example of a 
“primitive” man who has been crushed 
by the “civilized” world. He provides 
living proof for Tom that he too will 
eventually succumb to the evils of the 
white man’s society. 

A third interesting character con- 
fronted by Tom is Blue Elk. He is a Ute 
Indian who has been seduced by the 
white man and has now turned against 
his own people. Actually, he will be- 
tray anyone, white or Indian, for money. 
Tom’s association with Blue Elk is brief 
but is quite significant in that Blue Elk 
is the one who lures Tom to the reser- 
vation school after the death of Tom’s 
p>arents. Blue Elk’s interest in Tom is not, 
as one might suspect, totally honorable. 
In fact, he consents to bring Tom to the 
reservation only after being assured by 
the reservation official that he will re- 
ceive a monetary reward. 

"DRIEFLY, the theme of When the 
Legends Die concerns Tom Black’s 
successful search for his identity. 
Througfhout the novel, Tom is gradually 
exposed to the “civilized” world of the 
white man which he is destined to be- 
come a part of. Tom continually com- 
pares the white man’s ways with “the 
old ways” of the primitive Ute Indians, 
finding that the old ways are dying out. 
Although Tom realizes that he cannot 
practice the old ways of his people, he at 
first tries to do so by living alone in the 
wilderness because he senses that they are 
morally superior to the “new ways.” 
Even after he has been taken to die 



reservation schof)l, Tom retains the tie- 
sire to return to the old wavs, the primi- 
tive ways of life. 

After Red DMIon adopts Tom, a sense 
of belonging conies to 'l om, and he be- 
gins to feel that perhaps he will be able 
to adjust to the white man’s world by 
participating legitimately in it as a bronc 
rider. Red’s shady tactics senm dispel 
Tom’s hopes, however. 

Eventually, Tom can no longer tol- 
erate living with Red and tells him that 
he will ride in the next rodeo to win, 
rather than to set up a “windfall” for 
Red. This angers Red, but Tom knocks 
him down, thus emphasizing his deter- 
mination to break with Red. That after- 
noon Tom cannot locate Red but he 
decides to ride in the rodeo anywav. A 
change comes over Tom as he slips into 
the saddle that afternoon. As Borland 
tells it. 

For the first few jumps Tom didn’t 
know whether he could make it or not. 
Then something happened inside. He 
wasn’t riding a bronc. He was riding a 
hurt, a hate. He had walked away from 
Red Dillon this morning because, though 
he hated him, he didn’t want to kill him. 
Now he wanted to hurt and maim. All his 
tiredness was gone. His timing came back, 
all his skill. He raked and gouged with his 
spurs. He fought every pitch and lunge, 
punished the horse every way he could. 
And the horse fought back (p.l21). 

Thus begins a pattern of life for Tom. 
He leaves Red after this episode and 
joins the national rodeo circuit, riding 
broncs in nearly every major city in the 
country. Tom believes that he is leading 
a meaningful life, but after a few years, 
the pattern begins to bother hini. He 
exists only for the few minutes in the 
arena when he is able to punish, to maim, 
and sometimes even kill the horse he is 
riding. He becomes known among rodeo 
people as “Killer Tom Black.” 

After Tom suffers his most serious 
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rodeo accident in Madison Square Gar- 
den and returns to Colorado to recuper- 
ate, he has an opportunity to think about 
his life. While in the midst of such rec- 
ollection, Tom’s flock of sheep is at- 
tacked bv a large Grizzly bear. Fool- 
ishly, Tom runs unarmed at the bear, 
who fortunately runs away. This en- 
counter causes Tom to remember the 
bear cub which he had raised as a boy in 
the wilderness. In the fall after he has 
finished with his job as sheep herder, 
Tom returns to the mountains to hunt 
down and kill the bear. 

The bear hunt is symbolic. As a re- 
sult of this adventure, Tom discovers 
who he is. Recalling the primitive 
nicthfHls of hunting, Tom catches up 
with the bear, has him located in the 
sights of his rifle, but is unable to squeeze 
the trigger. Instead, Tom strips off all 
his clothing and swims in a cold moun- 
tain stream. After his swim, he climbs the 
mountain and lies naked in the sun, let- 
ting it beat against his back. This scene 
apparently represents a kind of baptism 
for Tom, as he cleanses himself of his 
hatreds. He returns to his wilderness 
camp and recalls his recent experiences 
while hunting the bear. Finally, he an- 
swers his own question of why he did 
not kill the bear as follows: 

... he had done his killing, killed so many 
things, so many memories, that there was 
notliing left to kill except himself. Facing 
that and not knowing wht> he was, for- 
getting even his own identity, he didn’t 
kill the bear. He went in search of him- 
self (p. 214). 

Wc now realize that Toni’s swim and 
mountain climb have not only cleansed 
him of his hatreds, but have provided 
him with an explanation of his own 
identity. 'Fom realizes that he is no 
longer a clout Indian, an Indian trying 



to live in the “old ways,’’ but neither is 
he a typical leservation Indian. Tom 
decides to remain in the wilderness for 
a few more days to recapture the memo- 
ries of the past, the memories of “the 
old u'ays,’’ in hopes that he may never 
again be induced to forget them u'hen 
he returns to the “civilized” world. He 
has, then, gained a sincere appreciation of 
his primitive heritage. 

As the opening for his novel, Borland 
has included the following lines: 

VV'hen the legends die, the dreams end. 

When the dreams end, there is no more 

greatness. 

These lines became especially significant 
to my students after they finished read- 
ing the novel. They decided that Tom’s 
legends had nearly died w'hen he was 
caught in the rodeo pattern of life, but 
that when he recovered the memory of 
these legends during his bear hunt, he 
discovered who he u'as which may per- 
mit him to achieve real greatness. 

I think that high school students are 
able to identify with Tom Black readily, 
because they can recognize in Tom’s 
rebellion against the authority of others, 
e.g., the reservation official and Red 
Dillon, their own rebellion against the 
authority of parents and school teachers. 
Further, students can see hou' Toni’s 
attempt to kill the “old w'ays” proved 
unsuccessful, that he w'as able to dis- 
cover his identity only after he accepted 
the value of retaining the memory of 
the “old ways.” Similarly, today’s high 
school students can sec that their respect 
for “old ways,” or the u'ays of adults, is 
essential if they are to meaningfully dis- 
cover their own appropriate roles in 
society. They realize that “When the 
legends die, the dreams end. When the 
dreams end, there is no more greatness.” 



